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was significant that both these authoritative Russian speakers spoke
of the policy of 'the Third Reich' in close connexion with the policy
of Japan.
In truth, the Soviet Union found itself caught between two fires-
no w that the triumph of militarism in Japan, which had followed the
Japanese coup de main in Manchuria on the 18th-19th September,
1931, was matched, on the Union's opposite flank, by the triumph of
Nazidom, in Germany that had followed Herr Hitler's advent to
power in Berlin on the 30th January, 1933. And, from the Russian
standpoint, it was hard to say which of the two menaces was the
more formidable.
On the one hand, Japan, in 1933, was more aJctionsfahig than
Germany; for Japan had never been disarmed; the provisions of the
Washington Treaties of 1921-2 had left her militarily and navally
mistress of the situation in the Par East; and her dealings with the
League of Nations and the United States during the past two years
had seemed to prove that, within her Far Eastern radius, she could
defy the World with impunity. Within that radius lay not only the
Maritime Province of the Soviet Union, but also the main body of
Eastern Siberia, at least as far west as Lake Baikal. Since 1932,
when the Japanese Army had completed its occupation of Manchuria
and bestridden the Chinese Eastern Railway, Japan, vis-a-vis Russia,
was in possession of the interior lines, and the Japanese front in the
Par East was much nearer than the Russian front to the national
sources of supply. If it came to a war, the Russians would be handi-
capped by the distance of the field of operations, as well as by the
disposition of the local terrain; and, even in the unlikely event of
Russia finding an ally, Japan would almost certainly be in a position
to prevent that ally from coming to Russia's assistance directly.
Compared with this immediate menace from Japan, the immediate
menace to Russia from Germany in 1933 was not so alarming; for
in 1933 Germany was still disarmed; she was geographically insulated
from the territories of the Soviet Union by the broad belt of the
post-war successor states, extending from Finland and Poland in the
north to the Little Entente in the south; and if she did attempt to
attack Russia overland, she would not merely have to reckon first
with these East-European successor states across whose territories
the German armies would have to make their passage; she would
also have to reckon with France, who would not readily tolerate any
vast change in the European balance of power to Germany's ad-
vantage. In contrast to the inability of the British and United States
fleets to attack Japan in Far Eastern waters, the French Army in